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until the last quarter of the century did political leaders in
London tardily begin to perceive the need for a unified South
Africa, and then unfortunately, they pursued a vacillating
policy, and failed to recover lost opportunities.

In the meantime the Voortrekkers discarded the British
political tradition of the Cape, and created republican consti-
tutions closer to the institutional pattern  of the United
States than to that of either Great Britain or Holland.18
The grondwet of the Free State, drafted in 1854, was alterable
only by a three-fourths majority in two successive annual
sessions of the legislature, and provided for a single chamber,
or Volksraad, and a president elected for five years with an
executive partly elected and partly nominated.    The presi-
dent, without consent of the Volksraad,  could not make
important appointments, declare war, or sign treaties, and
he had no veto on the acts of the Volksraad.    The consti-
tution also protected the rights of property, the subject, and
the press, but its most salient trait was the painstaking effort
of the Boer to achieve rule by consent, illustrated in the
dominance of the popular legislature and of the elective
principle.    To the Volksraad the president, executive, and
judges were held responsible.    Officials including even field-
commandants were usually elected instead of being appointed.
It was the constitution of simple frontiersmen concerned with
only the most elementary exigencies of government, jealous
of their individual liberty, and anxious for close control of
their rulers.    In 1858 with less clarity and some differences
in detail the political structure of the sister state was built
on a similar plan.

This peculiar form of frontier democracy is without a
counterpart in the history of other Dominions, and in South
Africa it left a significant legacy. To the ardent Afrikander
nationalists the era of the republic is their golden age. In
it they seek political inspiration. To its symbolism they
have clung, and in their endeavour to revive its institutions
they often introduce conflict and frustration into the politics

constitutions are contained in Eybers, Select Documents. They are
discussed by W. P. M. Kennedy and H. J. Schlosberg, Law and Custom of the
Souik African Constitution, chap. I, and by James Bryce, Studies in History and
Jurisprudence, I, chap. VII.